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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities 
If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided through 
this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices listed 
below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant 


across the country. 


Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 
1515 Broadway 


New York, N.Y. 10036 


212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 

230.S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg., Rm. 220 
Griffin and Youngs Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 17010 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


415-556-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Federal Office Bldg.,Rm. 7018 
909 First Ave. 

Seattle, Washington 98174 
206-442-7620 
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BLACKS NAMED TO KEY POSITIONS 





WASHINGTON -- Three blacks have been named to key positions in the U.S. Labor 


Department's Labor-Management Services Administration (LMSA). 

The key field appointments, announced by Paul J. Fasser Jr., assistant secretary 
of labor for labor-management relations, are within LMSA, which directs and coordinates 
the Labor Department's labor-management relations programs. 

The blacks named to the key posts are: David Dalton, associate assistant regional 
director for employee benefits security, Chicago; Andrew L. Hawkins, federal labor- 
management relations/veterans' reemployment rights specialist, Philadelphia, and 
Charles L. Smith, federal labor-management relations/veterans' reemployment rights 
specialist, New York. 

Dalton is a native of Chicago. He was previously area administrator at the 
Minneapolis LMSA area office. He joined the Labor Department in January 1964 as a 
compliance officer with the LMSA office in Chicago. Previously, he was with the 
Veterans Administration in Chicago. 

Dalton received a Bachelor of Science degree from Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
in 1965 and a Master of Science degree in labor relations in 1967 from Loyola University, 
Chicago. He served in the U.S. Air Force from 1955 to 1957. 

Hawkins has been with the Labor Department office in Philadelphia since April 
1968. Prior to his new assignment, he was reemployment rights and federal labor- 
management adviser. He has served as an investigator with the U.S. Department of De- 
fense and the New York Racing Association. 

Hawkins served in the U. Army from 1940 to 1963. He is a native of Bryan, Texas. 

Smith was previously assistant area director of LMSA's area office in Newark, N.J. 
He has been with the Labor Department since 1966, serving in national headquarters in 


Washington. D.C., and the Newark area office. 


(MORE ) 
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Before coming to the Labor Department, Smith was with Social Security Adminis- 
tration offices in Newark and Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Smith is a native of Neptune, N. J. He received a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Albright College, Reading, Pa., and has served in the U.S. Army. 

Programs administered by LMSA include: 

-- Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act -- requires labor organizations 
to file annual financial reports with the Labor Department, bond financial officers, 
conduct election of officers in a democratic fashion and assure union members certain 
rights. 

-- Federal Labor-Management Relations - Executive Order 11491, as amended -- 
gives responsibility to assistant secretary of labor for labor-management relations 
to handle unfair labor practice charges. unit determinations and representation 
elections of federal employee unions and to administer standards of conduct regulations. 


-- Veterans’ Reemployment Rights -- under the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment 


Assistance Act of 1974, passed by Congress Dec. 3, 1974, those who leave employment 


to serve in the Armed Services have certain reempioyment rights they can exercise 


following their return to civilian life. 
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4.2 MILLION YOUTHS TO ENTER 
LABOR FORCE THIS SUMMER 

WASHINGTON -- About 4.2 million youths--roughly the same number as last year-- 
will enter the labor force in the summer of 1975, according to projections published 
by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Each summer the school-age labor force 16 to 24 years old increases sharply as 
students enter the job market for summer work and as high school and college graduates 
take or look for regular jobs. 

By July 1975, the labor force age 16 to 24 is expected to reach 25.3 million, 
about 550,000 greater than in July 1974. This projected increase assumes a continuation 
of recent trends in labor force participation rates. 

Students entering the labor force for summer work are projected to total about 
2.7 million or 64 percent of the expected total increase from April to July. The 
rest, 1.5 million, will be high school and college graduates entering the work force 
on a permanent basis. . Excluded from the latter estimate are 760,000 students who 


were already in the work force in Apri: (most of them employed part time) and who will 


be shifting to full-time labor market participation in July after they complete school. 


The data is based on statistics obtained for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 


Bureau of the Census in its Current Population Survey. 
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UNION WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING TRADES WORKERS 
ADVANCE 0.4 PERCENT IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1975 


WASHINGTON -- Average union wage rates for building trades workers in cities of 


100,000 inhabitants or more increased 0.4 percent in the first quarter of 1975, the 
U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 

The first quarter increase, which raised the Bureau's wage rate index for union 
building trades workers to 179.1 (1967=100), was in line with the 0.3 percent recorded 
for the first quarter of 1974. 

For the year that ended April 1, 1975, the increase was 8.8 percent. This was 
nearly double the 4.5 percent rise for the previous year and the largest April-April 
gain since 1971-72. 

The foilowing tabulation shows that annual wage rage increases declined sharply 
from about 10-1/2 percent in early 1972 to about 4-1/2 percent in late 1973-early 1974, 
but have risen steadily since then: 

12-month increases for the period ending: 
1972 1973 1974 1975 

First quarter : x. ; 8.8 

Second quarter ; ' i - 

Third quarter : ; a ~ 

Fourth quarter - . ; - 

For workers in bargaining units with wage rate adjustments becoming effective in 
the first quarter of 1975, wage rates increased an average of 3.3 percent, compared 
with an average adjustment of 3.1 percent in the first quarter of 1974. 

Union wage rates for the building trades averaged $8.49 an hour on April 1, 1975. 
The addition of employer payments for health, welfare or vacation plans--or a combin- 
ation of these benefits--to basic wages raised the average to $10.00--up 0.7 percent 


in the first quarter fF 1975 and 9.6 percent over the year. 
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In first quarter 1974, corresponding percentages were 0.4 and 5.6. 

The relative importance of employer contributions to specified employee benefit 
funds has more than doubled since the Bureau first developed such data in 1965. At 
that time, the contributions made up 7 percent of average wages plus contributions for 
benefits, compared with 15 percent in April 1975. 

Wage rate increases during the first quarter of 1975 were reported for about one- 
tenth of the 711 bargaining units surveyed in 104 cities, compared with one-eight of 
the units receiving increases one year earlier. 

Increases reported in the current quarter were widely dispersed--one-fifth were 
for 20 cents an hour or less, and nearly one-fourth for 60 cents or more. The most 
common increases were 35 cents and 60 cents. Each, however, accounted for only about 
one-tenth of the bargaining units with wage-rate adjustments. 

Nearly nine-tenths of the January-to-April-1975 increases were deferred from 


previous negotiations. About one-half of the units reporting increases during that 


quarter also had rate advances as recently as the third or fourth quarter of 1974. 


Thus, the practice in construction of multi-step increases within a 12-month 
span, which was common prior to the wage control period for construction from March 29, 


1971, to April 30, 1974, appears to have been revived. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN APRIL 1975 


WASHINGTON -- Real earnings of full- and part-time workers on 


production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the 


American ecomony decreased in April, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 


Labor Statistics reported. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by 
adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.1 percent from March 
to April, after allowance for the usual seasonal change. This decrease 
was the result of a 0.6 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index 
which overcame a 0.2 percent rise in average hourly earnings and a 0.3 
percent increase in average weekly hours. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 3.4 percent. 

A rise of 10.2 percent in the Consumer Price Index and a drop of 1.7 percent 
in average weekly hours overcame a 8.3 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings. 

Before adjustment for the increase in the Consumer Price Index and 
for seasonal change, avetage weekly earnings were $158.51 in April, 
compared with $148.83 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average real weekly pay of all workers 
reduced by Social Security and Federal income tax rates applicable to a 
married worker with three dependents--fell 0.1 percent from ifarch, 
seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 4.1 percent owing 
to the 3.4 percent decline in real weekly earnings and a 0.8 percent increase 


in the effect of taxes. 


The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 
106.4 in April, seasonally adjusted, Gown 0.6 percent from March. Compared 
with a year ago, the index was 0.8 percent lower. The index excludes the 
effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as the 


1 


shift of workers between hiah-wag ina low-wace industries. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--APRIL 1975 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 percent in April to 
158.6 (1967=100), the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. Prices rose for many items including used cars, furniture, 
houses, gasoline, magazines, auto insurance, natural gas, and some food 
items, notably fresh fruits, eggs, and beef. Prices declined, however, 
for many other food items particularly fresh vegetables and sugar. 
Mortgage interest rates were lower. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI rose 0.6 percent in April, 
compared with 0.3 percent in March. The rise in the CPI had become 
progressively smaller since last fall--from 1.2 percent in September, to 
0.6 percent in January, 0.5 percent in February, and 0.3 percent in 
March. The larger rise in April reflected an upturn in food prices 
following 2 months of decline and a larger increase in nonfood commodities. 

The food index increased 0.4 percent in April, after declining 0.6 
percent in March and 0.3 percent in February. The April rise in the 
food index, however, was moderate--compared with increases early this 
year and in late 1974. The upturn was primarily due to price increases 
for meats and eggs. Beef prices increased for the first time in 7 months. 
Prices for many foods continued to decline. Sugar prices, particularly, 
fell substantially. Prices for cereal and bakery products decreased 
Slightly in April, after rising rapidly for about 2 years. Increases for 
nonalcoholic beverages and other processed food items were smaller than 
in recent months. 

The index for nonfood commodities increased 0.8 percent in April, 
compared with 0.5 percent in March. Monthly increases in this index have 
fluctuated within this range--0.5 and 0.8 percent--since last summer when the 


the index was rising in excess of 1.0 percent per month. In April, gasoline, 


coal, home maintenance and repair commodities, and furniture prices increased 


(More) 
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Dear Consumer 


Franchising: Promise Or Performance? 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
; and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Have you even been tempted to invest your 
savings in a business which—according to the ads— 
will bring you high earnings the first year with only 


part time effort? 


Many franchising businesses make such prom- 
ises. Promises that you should examine carefully. 

True, a franchise may be a fast-growing, worth- 
while business that will make you prosperous. But 
then again, it may be a shaky undertaking that will 
gobble your savings and leave you broke. You need 


facts before you franchise. 


Almost everything can 
be franchised—fast food restau- 
rants, convenience stores, auto- 
motive products and services, 
gas stations, soft drink bottling 
plants, campgrounds, auto- 
mated lawn-care_ services, 
weight reducing salons. 

Franchising has become 
so popular that—according to 
Commerce Dept. statistics— 
franchise sales of goods and 
services should reach a record 
level of almost $177 billion this 
year (about $843 per Ameri- 
can), involving about 460,700 
establishments. 

A franchise is a right 
granted to an individual or 
group (franchisee) by a com- 
pany (franchisor) to sell prod- 
ucts or services in a particular 
territory. The franchisee usual- 
ly pays for this right with cash. 
Often, franchisees are also as- 
sessed royalties based on a per- 
centage of total sales. Some- 
times franchisees are assessed 
an additional percentage of total 
sales to cover the franchisee’s 
share of advertising costs. 


Franchising provides op- 
portunities for a consumer with 
a small nest egg to become an 
independent businessman. 
Many franchisees have been 
quite suecessful when they 
start in business with a rep- 
utable franchisor and receive 
training and management assist- 
ance from the franchisor. 

Franchising is also hard 
work. It means setting up a 
retail business or service where 
the hours are long. The work is 
demanding. Sometimes entire 
families are needed to keep the 
business going. The competi- 
tion is keen and the risks are 
fairly high. 

Not all franchising ef- 
forts are successful and many 
franchisees have lost money— 
often because they have been 
misled by franchisors using de- 
ceptive advertising methods 
that make unwarranted prom- 
ises. The Federa] Trade Com- 
mission (FTC) wants would-be 
franchisees to have straight 
facts before investing. The com- 
mission is in the process of 


developing a trade regulation 
rule which would require fran- 
chisérs to give prospective 
franchisees a disclosure state- 
ment telling: 


e Franchisor’s business 
experience and financial records 
for its most recent year of 
operation. 

e Recurring fees a fran- 
chisee must pay. 

e How the franchise may 
be sold to another person or 
terminated with the franchisor. 


e The nature and extent 
of involvement of any “public 
figure” whose name is used in 
the franchise. 


e The disclosure state- 
ment could not contain promo- 
tional claims and would have to 
carry the following heading: “In- 
formation for Prospective Fran- 
chisees Required by Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


The FTC rule would also 
prohibit franchisors from mak- 
ing false earnings claims. Even 
when earnings projections are 
substantiated, the following 
statement would have to be 
included in the disclosure state- 
ment: “There is no assurance 
that income and profit projec- 
tions will be attained by any 
specific franchisee. They are 
merely estimates.” 


If you are considering 
going into a franchise business, 
you will want to give careful 
thought to the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of 
undertaking. You may also wish 
to write for a free copy of 
FTC’s Buyer’s Guide No. 4— 
Franchise Business Risks. 
Address your request to Public 
Documents Room; Federal 
Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20580. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





The National Migrant Worker Program provides a broad spectrum of manpower and 
supportive services to migrant and seasonal farmworkers to help them find year-round 


employment. 


The U. S. Department of Labor's Job Corps prepares young men and women from 
disadvantaged background for productive employment. 
= # F 
Although enrollees in the U. S. Labor Department's Job Corps may spend up to two 
years in training, the average period of enrollment is six months to a year. 
# # # 


Most of the recruiting for the U. S. Department of Labor's Job Corps is through 


the state employment services, but in some areas private organizations play a major role. 


The Work Incentive Program (WIN) was authorized by Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1967 and 1971 to train and place in productive emplcyment members of families re- 
ceiving Aid to Families of Dependent Children. 
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